58                           THE   LAND   OF   THE   LAMAS
the flat roofs of the village houses were men and women,
gossiping, spinning yarn, or spreading out manure to dry.
This was Lusar. I looked to the left and there were the
golden roofs and spires of the temples of Kuinbum, with
walls of green and red; and over the hillside round-
about, long, irregular lines of low, flat-roofed houses,
partly hid behind clean, whitewashed walls, the homes
of the 3000 odd lamas who live at this great sanctuary of
the Tibetan and Mongol faith. On the hill-slope, between
the village and the lamasery, was the fair-ground, where
a motley crowd was moving to and fro, where droves
of yak and strings of camels were continually parsing;
and scattered about in the distance were the traveling
tents of those who preferred their ordinary dwellings
lo the small, dingy rooms for rent in the lamasery or at
Lusar.
We rode through the crowded street of the village, and
entering a little inn, secured four small rooms, opening
on a courtyard, for the modest sum of 4000 cash a month,
fire and light included.
Lusar, which is now a village of perhaps 800 inhabi-
tants, about half of whom are Mohammedans, lias become
important only within the last forty years. Before that,
Shen-ch'un, in the valley of the Nan-ch'uan, a little
above where we left it, did all the business now trans-
acted here* This accounts for the fact that Hue makes
no mention of this village in his narrative. , Beside the
Chinese population, there is quite a large number of T'u-
ssii, one of whom holds official rank, but has no jiiris-
diction over the Chinese, who are amenable only to their
own officials at Hsi-ning.
The (lay after my arrival was the 12th of the first moon,
when the Chinese in every village and town of the empire